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GUIDING AWAY FROM THE SCRAP HEAP 


Congratulated on scholarships, counseled on where to go and what to do, and 
praised as the nation's future leaders, nearly one million high-school graduates 
this June will head for college, full-time or part-time. 





But another 1.7 million students will go, or already have gone, unheralded into 
the outer world, many feeling that they are being "rudely dropped on the scrap heap." 
Some of these are the undiscovered academically talented, but most are just Janes 
and Joes whose names will be forgotten by their teachers within a few weeks and 
whose talents find no special niche. 





This shouldn't be so, says John Gardner, president of the Carnegie Corporation. 
In an annual report which tells of funds spent on Afro-Anglo graduate studies, teach- 
ing Arabic to Americans, and a study of "motivation for intellectual performance," 
among others, Gardner addresses an essay to the problems of those "without hidden 
promise, those whose academic limitations justify, at least in part, the termination 
of their formal schooling." 





The "false emphasis" placed on college training has unfortunate consequences on 
the young person not equipped for college, Gardner explains. It forces the student 
to continue schooling whether or not he has any desire or talent for it, and if he 
doesn't continue in college, he believes "he has landed on the scrap heap and that 
further learning or growth is out of the question."' To avoid the evils produced by 
this overemphasis, Gardner suggests: 





@ A continuing program of vocational and educational counseling for those 
who don't go to college, available until the young person is 21. 


Good vocational programs that will prepare a student for the transition 
to the outside world long before it occurs. 


Transitional experiences that will help students move from school to job, 
i.e., work-study programs, night school, training programs in industries. 


Gardner concludes: "When the populace as a whole comes to recognize that educa- 
tion should be an enduring thing in their lives and can take place in a variety of 
settings, then the artificial emphasis on certain types of education will recede, 
Emphasis will be on individual fulfillment and personal growth, however they may 
best be furthered." 





The Opposite Story 





Next week: A report from the other end of the line--high lights from 
Guidance for the Academically Talented Student, a suggested program for find- 
ing and motivating the academically talented, to be released next week. 
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Hearings on bills to extend legislation providing federal aid to educa- 

eee tion in areas overburdened by federal installations--the so-called "im- 

= pacted areas" legislation, have been scheduled to start next Monday be- 

fore the education subcommittee of the House Committee on Education and @ 8 
Labor. Chairman Bailey (D-W.Va.) said the first witnesses would be from 

the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. It is expected that 

the programs, due to expire this June, will be continued. 

















> More than 1,500 civic leaders of New Orleans gathered at a testimo- 
nial dinner there to pay honor to four members of the school board and to the public- 
school superintendent for their "labors in behalf of public education." Excluded from 
the dinner was one member of the school board who split with the others over the school 
desegregation issue; honored were those who had striven against a cross fire of pres- 
sures to keep the schools open. They were board members Louis Riecke, Matthew Suther- 
land, Theodore Shepard, and Lloyd Rittiner, and Superintendent James A. Redmond. 





Administration support has been promised for a series of bills to be introduced by 
Sen. Williams (D-N.J.) to provide federal aid for the schooling of migrant farm workers 
and their families. The money would go to the states in which these workers are based 
and through which they travel. Williams is drafting bills which would provide federal 
funds to compensate the states for education of children for whom there is no estab- 
lished tax base such as a home; for the operation of summer schools especially for mi- 
grant families; and to finance interstate planning on such matters as the development 
of school materials for them and the transmission of school records. 





® san Francisco and Denver have had occasion recently to review the college records 
of public high-school graduates, and what they found was good news. San Francisco 
learned that graduates of its George Washington High School had a better academic rec- 
ord at Stanford University than did graduates of any of the other 83 high schools 
throughout the country which sent groups of 10 or more to Stanford last year. Denver, 
checking on 1959 graduates, found they were passing 93 percent of their college courses 
and doing better work than was shown three years ago in a survey of 1956 graduates. 








> Educational television entered a new phase in Texas this week with a closed circuit 
network linking classrooms on three campuses: Huston-Tillotson College, St. Edward's 
University, and the University of Texas. Courses on 'The Great Plains" and "Introduc- 
tion to Psychology" were offered. By fall, the network will be extended to eight other 
Texas colleges and universities, and other courses will be offered. North Carolina's 
television study committee of the state board of education has recommended construction 
of a $5 to $8 million network of relay stations to bring educational television to every 
school in the state. Columbus, Ohio, used television at midyear teachers conference to 
bring addresses by Supt. H. H. Eibling and Asst. Supt. W. W. Miller to 1,700 teachers 
assembled in 12 schools. Virginia State Board of Education announced it would seek 
funds for pilot projects testing new techniques and materials, including television. 











> Pennsylvania's 14 state colleges are to become centers for learning about foreign 
cultures under a world study program announced by Charles H. Boehm, state superintend- 
ent of public instruction. Each college is to have responsibility for developing spe- 
cial depositories of information and materials about particular areas of the world. 
Shippensburg, for instance, will be responsible for materials about India; Slippery 
Rock, for Japan and Italy. 





What's ahead for the 1960's in educational administration? Staff report of the 
school administration branch, U.S. Office of Education, sees metropolitan areas as the 
new frontier; automatic processing of educational data standard procedure; windowless 
schools; schools in lower floors of apartment buildings; other wonders. A full report } q 
in Education U.S.A. next week. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
February 9, 1961 


The Tricks of Matriculation 


Hi Frightened test-takers in the high-school Class of '61 are subjects Sunday 
of the long-awaited "Twentieth Century" TV report, "The College Panic." 
Admissions counselors, parents, and students display candor and common sense in 

discussing the real hurdles and imaginary fears of applicants. An absorbing 
show for high-schoolers and an educational one for those who need it most--their 
palpitating parents. (Sunday, Feb. 12, 6:30-7 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 











Currents in Curricula 


Latest coverage in popular magazines of what's-taught-how includes: 





A new way of figuring intrigues Life, in an article called "Capti- 
vating Key to Math." It shows Prof. Georges Cuisinaire's method of 
teaching principles, using numerical relations of bars in graphs. Just 
developed in 1958, it's already used in 500 schools. Pictures show 
S early-graders using it to tackle tough concepts with ease. 

(Feb. 10 Life, on sale now) 





The disturbing recent report of the National Council of Teachers of 
English reinforces the anxiety of Newsweek about "The English How She Is 
Spoke."" The editors approve of improving teacher quality and bearing 
down on students, but realize school can't insulate its products. "Du- 
wahing choruses (of singers), bop talk, slang, ads, intellectualese, 
legalisms, government jargon, sloppy grammar, all these verbal perver- 
sions are continually eroding and warping the king's English," they 
lament. (Feb. 13 Newsweek, on sale now) 





More encouraging is Pageant's confident case-history, "How to Make 
a 'Bad' School Good." It tells how Laguna Beach, Calif. (pop. 9,500), 
pulled itself out of the academic doldrums in just 18 months, with a new 
superintendent, curriculum head, and high-school principal. A high IQ 
town with apathetic adults, smart-alecky students, and discouraged teach- 
ers, Laguna Beach needed a shaking-up--and got it. The administrative 
trio supplied stimulus through experiment; TV Spanish classes and typing 
for elementary pupils, more electives and scholastic incentives for 
upper-graders. The article puts it a bit too simply: "Any community in 
the United States can copy the formula. It takes neither added money, 
nor new buildings, nor bigger football stadiums. All it takes is desire." 
However, readers will see that the real credit lies with skilled, in- 
genious new men who knew how to move in a community that was ripe for 
challenge and change. (March Pageant, on sale today) 
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Through Young and Old Eyes 


ili While New Orleans still struggles with integration, a timely broadcast on 
the situation appears a week from today on "Close-Up." The film report is 
called "The Children Were Watching,"' and parts were lensed from the very midst 
of the mobs that protested. There are interviews with one of the Negro fami- 
lies, and with a white family driven out of town by pressures. By air-time, 
there may be still more developments added. 
(Thursday, Feb. 16, 10:30-11 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 








On the same day, a magazine appears with an analytic article on the same 
topic. "The Solution Seekers" in Esquire concerns itself with the quiet new re- 
solve of editors, public officials, and industrialists. While these people may 
publicly disclaim it, the author believes they have hard-headed practical ac- 
ceptance of integration's inevitability, and are searching for a way to save 
the South from the damaging effects of continued mass opposition. 

(March Esquire, on sale Feb. 16) 











Teen Brides, College Crises, and Marriage 101-A 


The logical publication to express most concern over youthful mar- 
riage, the P.T.A. Magazine (newly renamed journal of the group) publishes 
a new study by Lee G. Burchinal, "Can Teen-Agers Make a Go of Marriage?" 
It's based on extensive questioning among Iowa wedded couples of high- 
school age and confirms all earlier gloomy predictions. It urges system- 
atic high-school instruction about dating and family relationships, much 
earlier than the senior year. (February P.T.A: Magazine, available now) 











Less certain about the value of such courses, at least for higher 
education credit, is Mademoiselle. It wonders: "College Marriage ® 
Courses--Fun or Fraud?" About 1,200 American colleges offer some kind 
of course, and Mlle reporters, sitting in on 11 campuses, ponder whether 
classes don't simply serve "to confirm students in their prejudices." 
They observe that those who enroll are often those who already are un- 
critical and conformist. (February Mademoiselle, on sale now) 














Constant academic competition with other able students, and tensions 
- in their relationships with men have caused extreme "Pressures for the 
College Girl,'' a psychiatrist finds. In Atlantic, Dr. Carl Binger of 
the Harvard University Health Service describes symptoms of deep depres- 
sion and suggests ways colleges can help the situation, 
(February Atlantic, on sale now) 














The Art of Teaching Art 


The second episode of the new "Meet the Professor" TV series will visit 
W the University of Georgia's Lamar Dodd, artist and art educator. Dodd, 
chairman of the Fine Arts Division, has traveled widely as consultant for the 
State Department, and will comment on painting and sculpture trends he's noted 
in many nations. He'll also discuss the paintings of six of his students and 
assess the place art has in their lives. On Feb. 19 the show greets Brooklyn 
College Historian John Hope Franklin--details next week. 

(Sunday, Feb. 12, 12-12:30 p.m. E.S.T., ABC-TV) 
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COMMISSIONER A PHILOSOPHER WITH FLAIR FOR ADMINISTRATION 


The airliner that took Sterling M. McMurrin back to Salt Lake City after his prelimi- 
nary interview with HEW Secretary Ribicoff was met by a squadron of reporters and pho- 
tographers. As the cameras began grinding, the new U.S. Commissioner of Education 
turned around to discover what V.I.P. was being greeted. Only then did he realize that 
he was alone; the reception was for him. 





Friends say that such reserve is typical of McMurrin, who is leaving the post of 
academic vice-president of the University of Utah to assume the federal office. They 
speak of him as humble, modest, devout, and brilliant. 





McMurrin, 47 years old, is a graduate of the University of Utah, where he received 
his A.B. degree in 1936 and his master's a year later. His Ph.D. is 
from the University of Southern California. He has done post-doctoral 
study at Columbia and Princeton universities and at Union Theological 
Seminary. After graduation from Utah, McMurrin was with the depart- 
ment of education of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
until 1945 when he became assistant professor of philosophy at the 
University of Southern California. He returned to Utah in 1948 as 
professor of philosophy. 








The qualities that mark McMurrin as an administrator--although 
his first and enduring love is for teaching--stood him in good stead 
last December when he served as "rapporteur" for the American Assem- eae nite 
bly's Pacific Northwest discussions on the federal government's role 
in higher education, conducted under the auspices of the University of Oregon. 





Attorneys, educators, builders, bankers, politicians, and labor leaders spent three 
days threshing out controversial questions on the agenda. McMurrin's cool, low-spoken 
analyses and syntheses cut through the heat and bombast with good-humored incisiveness. 
His final report to the assembly was accepted generally as a clear and balanced account 
of the conclusions reached. 





McMurrin is an advocate of federal aid to education and sees no reason why this 
should mean federal control. "The American people should recognize that the federal 
government is their government, just as the county and state governments are theirs," 
he said. Certain types of federal aid, he added, are both desirable and necessary. He 
pointed out that we already have various kinds of federal aid and that education, par- 
ticularly higher education, would be seriously crippled if it were withdrawn. 





"I see no reason why federal aid to education must mean some kind of federal dicta- 
tion to local institutions," he said. "But without a stong, centralized government 
agency taking a firm hand in the educational direction of the nation we are likely to 
drift in such a way that our educational institutions will not satisfy the demands of 
the nation." 





Montclair Outdoes Mahomet 











Mahomet, tradition says, decided to go to the hill when the hill wouldn't come 
to him. Montclair (N.J.) State College is going Mahomet one better. It is doing 
away with a hill that blocked expansion of its campus. A commercial quarrying 
concern has agreed to level the 50-foot hill and, for $1, to turn over to the 
school 7.4 more acres of land. This will create a 40-acre addition to the campus 
for new buildings, two athletic fields, and a parking area. The hill will also 
provide the state with 3 million tons of road-building material. 














Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.), new chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, will be interviewed next Sunday, Feb. 12, on the tele- 
vision-radio program, ''Meet the Press," according to announcement by 
NBC-TV. >» » Clarence Drenkhahn, a teacher in the Brookings, S. Dak., 
MAKERS | high school, has been named managing editor of publications, South Da- 
kota Education Assn., replacing L. E. Whiteside, who has resigned to 
work on an advanced degree. >> James B. Conant, under a $300,000 Car- 
negie grant, will undertake a study of the education of teachers, in- 
cluding the preparation of public-school teachers and the criteria for 
their employment as established by local, regional, and state education authorities. 
On his staff for the first year will be John I. Goodlad, professor, school of educa- 
tion, Univ. of California at Los Angeles; Jeremiah S. Finch, professor of English 
and dean of the college, Princeton Univ.; William H. Cartwright, professor and chair- 
man of the department of education, Duke Univ.; Robert F. Carbone, instructor, school 
of education, Univ. of Chicago; and E, Alden Dunham, on Conant's staff for the past 
three years. Educational Testing Service will administer the grant. 



































> Died: Nolan C, Kearney, 58, assistant superintendent of schools in charge of 
research and curriculum, St. Paul, Minn., and member of the NEA Defense Commission, 
Jan. 30, in St. Paul.» » Laura W. Drummond, 59, professor of home economics, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia Univ., and former vice-president of the American Home Econom- 
ics Assn., Feb. 3, in New York City. 











B® North Carolina's Governor Terry Sanford has asked Tarheel newspapers to spark 
what he calls the No. 1 news story of 1961--improvement of the state's schools. 
Giving the newspapers much credit for keeping school doors open during integration- 
segregation controversy, Sanford told the North Carolina Press Assn.: "Now I call 
on you for the equally difficult task of helping to improve those schools.... I pre- 
dict the North Carolina General Assembly, with the support of a citizenry that has 
been informed in large measure by you newspapermen...is going to approve the bond 
issue (to finance school construction). And I predict...the voters,...voting on the 
facts which you will print, will adopt the bond issue by an overwhelming vote." 





PB Educators and education researchers cannot provide the public with a "magic for- 
mula" for all of education's problems, according to Francis Keppel, dean of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Education. In his annual report to the Harvard president, 
Dean Keppel strongly suggests a "wait and see'' attitude about the results of research. 
The climate of opinion that hopes for an overnight panacea makes more research pos- 
sible, he said, but such hopes may be bringing about publication of "shaky" research 
and premature claims for research findings. 








Dean Keppel singled out opinion polling as opposed to actual investigation as 
"perhaps the chief offense against the name of research." If a majority of the 
teachers, administrators, or parents think that a current or proposed innovation is 
a good idea, it is sanctified under the name of research, he said. The dean's ad- 
vice: "The proper balance between enthusiasm for a new idea, and the exercise of 
suspended judgment (waiting until the relevant facts are in) about it, must be found 
and must be expressed to the public and profession," 
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